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two stenographers, produced a memorandum as an analysis of
the position of Labour and of Trade Unionism, transmitted by
aeroplane to London, which occasioned a Cabinet meeting.
The memorandum was in fact far more the work of Baillie Alex
Shand. In my experience I know of no keener student of
political events, no more trenchant or witty speaker. Shand
possesses, too, the unique distinction of having served as a
member of the Glasgow Council and of the L.C.C, the two
largest cities in the Empire. Of no friend have I been more proud,
his father a porter at Perth railway station. I know, too, of no
man in the printing trade who knows more of typography.
Truly a master printer. The immediate effect was an order for
me to come to Downing Street, and there, for the first time,
I met Mr. Lloyd George and members of his intimate council,
besides Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, and other
Cabinet Ministers.

I seized the opportunity to express my considered views on
policy, and I learnt from Scovell a few hours later that I was
considered a dangerous person. Scovell himself, a very ingenious
realist, informed me that I was suffering from shell-shock, and
to such an infirmity were credited my sincerities and enthusiasms.

There followed the Spen Valley By-election. The fight
between Asquithian Liberals-and Mr. Lloyd George was by now
at its height. The Liberals put forward Sir John Simon as their
champion, while Mr. Lloyd George, supported by local Con-
servatives, put an amiable colonel into the field, a political non-
entity whose name even almost escapes me. A Labour man,
Tom Myers, too, appeared in the field.

I think it was perfectly obvious that no man was better entitled
to represent Spen Valley in the House of Commons than was
Sir John Simon. However much anyone might differ from his
views, at least he was a statesman, a supreme authority on law,
experienced and sincere. It was known that both Simon and
Asquith had the support of Lord Haig, Commander-in-Chief o
the Forces at home.

An illuminating sidelight on the attachment of Lord Haig for
the personality of Mr. Asquith is to be found in the war diaries
of General Dawes.

He met Mr. Lloyd George but once, and then only for a brief
moment at dinner. In his personal diary he includes as his sole
commentary upon Mr. Lloyd George the most diabolical portrait
of this statesman ever published. Indeed it would appear that